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VOLUME XXIII 


ITHOUT thorough understanding and sincere 

love the work the church-builders the 

Middle Ages, difficult solve successfully 
the problem the church find to-day. Some 
knowledge the methods and conditions under which 
these churches were built may lead fuller appre- 
ciation their charm. 

The professional architect the Middle Ages was per- 
son unknown. days was the master the 
usually crude draft his idea, laid out the work, bought 
the materials, hired the workmen, and worked the 
building person. the earlier Middle Ages workmen 
were sometimes members some monastic order. Later 
this work fell entirely into lay hands, but the method 
procedure remained the same. The master mason 
was, course, trained the knowledge 
his craft, but addition this was instinct what 
the modern architect becomes after years college train- 
ing and European study. works produced were 
wholesome and natural expressions himself and his 
devotion his church qualities hard get these 
days much learning. While there doubtless much that 
who are better trained matters proportion and 
practical planning can criticize, yet the buildings large 
and small, the Middle Ages, have remained for six hun- 
dred years the object our deepest admiration. Yes, 
there much the old work which might say 
downright ugly proportion and crude execution; and 
there much modern work which these two points are 
beyond criticism, and still love the old and are 
apt soon tire the new. 

How pleasant must have been for the master mason 
those days able work out his ideas sympa- 
thetic atmosphere, helped rather than hampered every 
turn, and have his beck and call workmen not such 
are afflicted with to-day, speaking different languages 
and ready notice lay down tools and 
strike; but craftsmen whose every thought 
help the production worthy building, where they 
and their families could worship for the rest their lives 
and finally laid rest the adjoining churchyard. 

interesting compare the conditions which pro- 
duced the faultless little churches the Middle Ages 
England and the simple methods which they were built, 
with the state affairs this day and generation, and 
the elaborate and unnatural processes which our 
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pass through before the final certificate issued. com 
parison these conditions and methods will fully answer 
the question, Why our church architecture inferior 
that five hundred years 

very true that the commercialism to-day has 
rather forced the church position less importance, 
and this, course, the fundamental but along 
with this commercialism has come that intricate system 
contracts and subcontracts, building laws, sanitary codes, 
specifications, approvals, and disapprovals, and all such 
routine work. small wonder that our churches lack 
that human quality which the soul the monuments 
the Middle Ages. 

While the desire to-day building deeply religious 
feeling —and even the feeling itself may strong the 
designer feeling does not always appear conspicu 
ously the finished work one could desire. This 
not all strange when stop consider the circum- 
stances under which the building brought light, and 
the many calculated smother that highly elusive 
quality which important building dedicated 
worship. 

First the competition, where every one tries most 
worldly way beat the other fellow and secure the com- 
then the judgment the designs, which, unless 
there happens professional jury, and this seldom 
does happen with the small church, left assortment 
men whose knowledge ecclesiastical art limited 
few technical terms such flying 
etc. These gentlemen are presided over clergyman 
who usually cultivated man and has oftentimes made 
more less thorough study the but the sad 
point that employee, more less, the others, 
and has actually very little real authority. 

If, however, the design successfully passes both intelli 
gent and unintelligent criticism, the commission given 
its author then comes the preparation contracts with 
the church authorities for professional services. After 
that, the preparation the working with fre 
quent misunderstandings with the heating engineer, who 
insists that the only place for the chancel 


radiators 
directly front the altar, with the organ 
who imagines that the architect building the church for 
the sole purpose providing home for his instrument. 
Then the building code and the plumbing code must 
thoroughly digested. our faint, religious feel 
ing begins show signs fatigue. Then the specifica 
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tions with the sixty-three articles approved 
conditions,’’ enough themselves frighten away the 
last vestige the above desirable quality, until last our 
design ready for estimating the cost. bids are 
opened and the design which, all the time-honored 
methods cubing, should have cost $75,000, found 
cost $100,000. The architect instructed cut out 
$25,000 without altering the size seating capacity. 
the drawings will have entirely retraced, 
and then sadly watches the heart and soul the design 
slowly disappear company with his profits. The final, 
but means the least, ordeal that one has pass 
hrough the hands that creature modern condi- 
tions, the general contractor, working with iron-bound 
contract, trying keep his expenses within his estimate, 
about which has had misgivings ever since was 
awarded the work. 

any wonder that cannot rival the builders the 
Middle Ages when have carry our precious spark 
religious spirit, which become the soul our build- 
ing, safely through this succession unsympathetic and 
sordid experiences? yet, spite all this, our 
church architecture has improved wonderfully the last 
generation; has kept good pace with the improvement 
secular work 

Ecclesiastical architecture has always occupied prom- 
inent place the great art movements history, quite 
conspicuous the low water mark the high. 
are all too familiar with the cheap and tawdry structures 
that masqueraded churches during the period artis- 
tic depression through which have just passed, with 
their foolish wooden buttresses and pinnacles, 
iron cornices and crockets, and contemptible ornamentation 
allkinds. These fraudulent imitations that have 
every hand are rapidly being relegated the scrap heap, 
are being transformed, without much difficulty, into 
moving picture theaters. 

Compare these flimsy makeshifts with those matchless 
little buildings scattered plentifully throughout the 
length and breadth England; with their very intimate 
and human qualities which command much our won- 
der and admiration, and 
the result certainly 
sad commentary 


the religious sincerity 
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Under the leadership the Pugins this 
began England and was continued Scott the 
Bodley, Pearson, Sedding, and Paley; and 
day the younger Scott, Moore, and Nicholson 
this country the work was taken Upjohn and 
wick and continued Vaughan and Messrs. 
Goodhue Ferguson. the hands these men 
their followers, there hope that the churches 
coming generation will compare favorably with thos 
the Middle Ages. 


conditions, cannot hope permanently establis 


system religious art without first producing those 
ditions which nourish and encourage its growth. 

the other hand, art one the most potent factors 
command the church and, did she but know it, one 
the strongest agencies freeing the people from 

commercialism and materialism which 
worst enemy the present time. can, therefore, 
sincere and painstaking effort produce noble 
architecture, assist establishing condition 
which will make possible furthe1 
towards artistic perfection. 

The Gothic style, elastic and pliable, and unfettered 
the multitude rules and restrictions that beset the 
student the Five Orders, capable being moulded 
into forms which may time become associated with the 
non-liturgical church. good example this may 
seen the Christian Science Church Victoria Park 
Manchester, England, illustrated herewith. While 
somewhat difficult pigeon-hole this church any his 
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toric style, undoubtedly Gothic anything, and 


will serve illustrate the extent which the style may 
stretched the hands one familiar with it. 

Whatever the form worship for which the church 
built, from the simplest the most 
must dignified inside and out. must bespeak the 
purpose for which erected worship God- 
and characterized solemn reserve and 
dignity. 


Dignity does not necessarily call for symmetry, although 

certain balance desirable, but restraint absolutely 
indispensable. Any- 

thing forced over- 

done will ruin it, and, 


above all, any attempts 
the years just behind us. picturesqueness 
was during this should avoided. 
age, however, that the Nothing should al- 
first, the study the kind has the com- 
old models rarely going munity. the other 
patterns the window sometimes produces 
tracery. But gradually quite the opposite ef- 
the movement gained fect, and the designer 
saw great changes And this brings 
the art the church. Parish Church England the much mooted 
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estion honesty design not that this should apply 
church building the least bit more than any other 
but the same manner that sometimes 
<cuse action hard-headed man business that 


would instantly condemn the so-called church mem- 
can tolerate occasional sham secular 
that would seem like hypocrisy the church. 
This may not the ideal condition affairs, but the 
fact remains that must look the 
hurch all its parts model 
honesty and genuineness. 
The question what is, and what 
not, honest architecture has been much 
discussed, and the tendency some 
theorists stretch the dogma the 
breaking point has resulted much scof- 
fing the part others. But state 
merely the absence deception, or, 
other words, the absence such frauds 
building plaster decorated imi- 
tate marble, furred plaster arches with 
without painted joints, false chimneys 
built for the sake balance, windows 
with shades pulled down permanently 
hide solid masonry behind, grained metal 
doors and trim, and the like. Such 
things should avoided any self- 


respecting architect, whether church 
any other building. 
the church its broadest sense 


Plan Small Church 
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undeniably permanent institution, its 
outward and visible form, embodied 
make it, and only those materials which have stood 
the test time should used its construction. 
can surely learn much from the builders the Middle 
Ages; for while their masonry was not always the best, 
least they built solidly; and their work, which has 
been now standing five centuries and more memorial 
their sincere devo- 
tion their church, 
will still active 
service long after our 
flimsy structures, built 
the minimum allowed 
building laws, will 
have been forgotten. 
One requirement 
the modern church 
which the medieval 
builders did not have 
contend with the 
provision 
structed view 
least the pulpit from 
the majority, not all 
the seats. the days 
when the service the 
church was vital part 
the religious life 
the people, when the 
direst calamity that 


to 
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could overtake individual was cut off from the 
privileges its sacraments, the attitude the individual 
towards the accommodations provided for him the 
church was quite different from that to-day. Conse 
quently such minor matters interrupted views, 
sufficient illumination, lack adequate heating 
system were not deemed worthy consideration. 

But to-day the situation different. must com- 
fortable our pew our prayer book and 
hymnal must well lighted; the tem 
perature must seventy and uniform, 
and must see and hear well from 
our pew from our chair the 
opera. This last condition not always 
easy meet. 

The effort obtain arrangement 
giving clear view the altar, pulpit, 
and lectern first resulted the theatrical 
plan still common but slowly disap- 
pearing. While this may have been com- 
fortable enough, soon began rea- 
lize that did not furnish with the 
necessary religious stimulus that more 
dignified and churchly type architec- 
ture does, and the best architects 
returned the old arrangement that 
has stood the test time, and began 
search for the solution among the 
churches the medieval period. 

This return first principles resulted 
first interior arcades supported 
very slender columns often iron. 

These were improvement, perhaps, 
though mere begging the question without being 
serious effort solve it. 

far the most satisfactory scheme which provide 
arcade which does not obstruct the precious view the 
familiar one using the aisles merely for passageways 
(sometimes called and not for seating; 
making these aisles wide enough that chairs can 
placed therein special 
occasions and additional 
seats provided, the seats 
church being used en- 
tirely the regular 
members the congre- 
gation. 

the majority 
small churches with 
which have deal 
usually demand the 
maximum seating with 
the minimum cost 
problem combine 
these two factors 
gooddesign. The 
Gothic style one that 
lends itself inexpen- 
sive building, for 


Church Christ, Scientist, Manchester, England content appear 
Edgar Wood, Architect 


humble clothing, and, 
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fact, much more attractive common sandstone, brick 
limestone, with perhaps simple plastered interior, 
free from pretense false pride, than when 
leck vit} hle« smnorted ] ind 
Gecke with expensive irDi¢ Imported woods, an¢ 
costly but tawdry decoration 


Rules proportion are seldom met with Gothic archi 
tecture, but the following the nearest approach one 
that have chanced encounter, namely, the clear width 
the nave should nearly possible twice the 
length the bay. Assuming that the bay spans five pews 
The more nearly come feet inches 
for the clear width the nave, the better will the 
proportions. 


The student of Gothic architecture is s 


free 
determine the proportions his design suit his own 


fancy. The spirit Gothic seems take 


light the 
beine harnessed and 

rule and formula. 
fact, the charm many the old 
churches largely due the absence 


even completely predetermined 


scheme. They grew much the same 
way man develops, each problen 


settled arose, each one 
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and funerals. Side passageways may 
feet feet, depending upon the 
served them. 

There growing preference for chairs over 
which should encouraged every possible 
church architect. The arguments favor them 
committed memory. Perhaps the most import 


the fact that they can spaced accommodate 
tional hundred more can worked without 
apparent inconvenience any while the sun 
months, when the congregations are small, they can 
spaced far apart desired with corresponding 
crease comfort. They should be, course, connect 
blocks four five strip running under the 

preserve the alignment. They can easily 
about when the church cleaned. They add greatly 
the interest and beauty the 
the vertical lines legs and backs add 
ing the effect height, whereas the 
strong, horizontal lines the old 
fashioned pews emphasize the width 
the church. selecting designin 
chairs, important preserve the 


same clear space underneath for kneel 


ing its imprint the building. ing pews. 

strange that these little English churches Galleries sometimes have 

should intensely human, that they sorted to, but are seldom satisfactory 

should much part the country- less they happen the end opposite the 

side the people and trees themselves chancel, where they can successfully 
this way only that can worked above the main vestibule. 


create architecture that will have the 
freedom and humanness that character- 
izes the work the Middle Ages. 
man created full grown, with character fully developed, 
might work art, but could not human. 

Under the usual conditions prevailing to-day, next 
impossible work any but the customary way, 
have win our freedom little pleasing irregularities 
plan and elevation, door window off axis, 
comes naturally that way, and certain amount 
variety window tracery, pier sections, arch mouldings. 
Carried past certain point this is, course, apt pro- 
duce restlessness. 

usually well secure much interior height 
the conditions will allow, and this point can learn 
from the English who seldom elevate their floors 
than step two above grade, thereby gaining addi 
tional height without extra cost 

the church building where every economy has 
practised usually advantageous make the spacing 
the bays the nave equal the combined widths 
five six pews. way all nave piers will bear the 
same relation the pews and occupy the space one 
sitting only. Pews may spaced close feet 
inches back back, although feet ideal which 
seldom possible attain the small church. design- 
ing the pew ends, clear space least foot inches 
should left for entrance, and care should taken 
avoid any braces book racks under the seats which 
might interfere with kneeling. The minimum width 
sittings foot 642 inches, and the middle aisle should 


not less than feet allow for processionals, weddings, 
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Other galleries are altogether useless 
for seating purposes 
detract from the effect the interior. 
Transepts are usually value both externally, where 
they may useful providing foil for the long line 
the main ridge, and internally where they afford variety, 
open vistas, and give feeling extensiveness the 
interior. They give space for overflow sittings which can 
used during special services. ordinary occasions 
these may left unoccupied and the congregation grouped 
the nave, where will not seem scattered. 
Transept seats are not the most desirable they usually 
have face right angles tothe others, which once 
ugly and uncomfortable. The altar usually hidden from 
view the chancel furniture the transept wall, and the 
acoustics are seldom good. However, they are sometimes 
necessity, although they need not either wide deep, 
and they should never high the main roof, unless 
the church vaulted, for the cross trusses resulting from 
the intersections nave and transept are abomination. 
The locations usually prescribed for the choir are vari- 
ous and depend somewhat upon the form service. 
liturgical churches they are either seated on each side of 
end. The 
latter quite common Roman Catholic churches, 


the chancel gallery the 


although incorrect according the Rubrics and has this 
serious objection, the choir forced sing the proces- 
sional and recessional hymns while climbing down 
not-too-comfortable staircase. 

Roman Catholic Episcopal church the choir 
located its proper place the chancel, all effect 


crowding should avoided. The choristers should 
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one most two rows seats each side 
th ample space between. The inner row need not be 
evated above the chancel floor, important keep 
choristers and choir benches from obstructing the view 
altar. 

non-liturgical churches, having 
there are several places where the choir can satisfac- 
located. Perhaps the best from all points view 
arrange the organ and choir gallery directly over 
and back the platform, the overhang the gallery and 
woodwork below this forming sounding board for 
the minister. The organ, which least the largest 
feature the interior, will then the main axis and 
ean made interesting and beautiful with gold 
lecoration. instrument itself then has plenty room 
directions and the organ builder cannot complain, 
often does, some other location. The choir, 
singing, face the congregation and when not singing can 
retire from view (be careful that their hats not show 
above the parapet). Mr. Goodhue has produced fine 
effect the First Baptist Church Pittsburgh allow- 
ine the light from window behind the organ filter 
through the screenwork and delicate tracery the case. 
The glass the window greenish blue and striking 
though somewhat theatrical impression obtained. 

Another possible position for the choir gallery 
the side the chancel, with arches opening into both 
chancel and transept. organ may then occupy the 
corresponding space opposite. Some organists prefer 
have the instrument some little distance from the 
console. The effect the music may then more ac- 
This, 
course, adds somewhat the cost the mechanism, and 
the distance more than feet, electric action will 


necessary. 


curately judged than possible close range. 


placing the choir, however, well 
remember that important part the problem 
and some architectural feature mark 
it. should, therefore, never placed corner 
the platform, nor made occupy the first few rows 
the transept, but should recognized legitimate 
feature the composition. 

Many the suggestions given connection with the 
position the choir apply the organ; for while the 
organ not the most important feature the church, 
does demand position where its efficiency will the 
opposite ends the church, even distance 
feet apart, for person sitting near the organ the effect 
will disturbing, singers and organ will not keep 
exactly together. 

common place for the organ old churches and cathe- 
drals was the rood screen. Possibly the reason for this 
was that the organ came into fashion with the 
naissance the time when Calvaries were regarded 
specialty the devil. the early organ was most 
simple type compared with the complex instrument 
to-day, and organ chambers were often lacking, was 
natural that should have replaced the rapidly disap- 
pearing rood. 

This location still popular England, may seen 
the modern churches Chapelallerton and Dane Hill, 
Bodley, and the cathedrals Exeter, York, Wells, and 


Gloucester, and King’s College Chapel. We, however, 
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seem demand much more powerful instruments than 
would satisfy the English. This, together with the fact 
that the rood screen, unless fairly open, unpopular, 
makes hardly likely that will fall line with this 
custom for some time come. 

Several thing's should be considered in selecting the 
position the organ. should not too near the heat 
ing apparatus chimney, the mechanism will shrink 
and cause leakages. Neither should stand directly 
floor with ventilating space between and damp 
cellar. should never placed between two rooms 
which are ever likely different temperatures, 
important have the air which fed the instru- 
ment the same temperature the auditorium. 

is, course, impossible give any fixed dimensions 
which the organ chamber must built, the size 
this will depend upon the organ 
well provide large opening possible into the 
auditorium, and this opening should extend the top 
the organ loft. clear height feet usually 
quired the loft, and easy access should provided for 
the tuner. 

might well mention passing some the 
other necessary adjuncts the church proper, such 
the morning chapel. This usually required all but 
the very Episcopal churches, and may conven 
iently placed near minor entrance the church, 
may have separate entrance its own. usual 
for adjoin the chancel and parallel it, course, 
connected separately with the sacristies. This chapel 
need not large, chairs for twenty thirty are usually 
enough, but should possible heat independently 
the nave and chancel. 

Connected with the chancel should arranged choir 
vestry large enough accommodate the lockers for the 
choristers’ vestments, besides giving space for piano 
and enough room for choir practice. 
may not individual. 
have them so. 


The lockers may 
is, course, preferable 
The organist (often the choir master) 
also requires closet for music. 

The rector should have private vestry with closets for 
his vestments, piscina draining into the earth, and 
sometimes His room should connect with 
that the choir, order that may join the 
procession. 

sacristy also needed directly off the chancel with 
more closets for altar vestments and sink with running 
water, which the altar vessels and ornaments can 
cleansed. 

The size and design vestment cases will vary with 
each church, those with elaborate ritual will require much 
more space than those having more simple service. 
always, however, well generous the funds 
will permit. 

the very small church these rooms are often con 
densed into one two, the rector often sharing the choir 
vestry, and all the work the altar guild being done 
the same room. 

Churches other denominations usually have con 
nection with the chancel pastor’s study office, and 
meeting room for the trustees. 


The question cost church building one which 
always before us, and the problem making the most 
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many ways practise economy, some which have been 


tried the past generation, and the wreckage their 


theories every hand proof their folly. One way 
saving money keep the lines the building simple 


1 


omit buttresses, making the walls little thicker neces- 


traighten out the breaks 
forget about pin 
na s and battlemented para “I 
ets, and even window tracery 
the church cannot afford have 
stone. Tracery is, after 
1] + ntial ant far wide 
all, notessential, except TOT wide 
4A 
windows the church 
thea lerestc ; b no means ; 
the cierestory 1S mean a 
} 
necessal feature, and it 1s cer y, 
taint 1 costly one Leave it 


out you have and continue 


] 15 le } hea 
the nave arcade little higher 
for good proportion. will 
/ 
ive added dignity the inte 


rior and will prevent the 

rior the little church from 

looking like big one executed 


miniature. 
few suggestions for keeping 


down the cost the 


without compromising either its 
troucrur rift hi } 
SUrl CLUITC its Cnu4re quality 
will possibly some value 


for one the conditions which 


the church architect has face 


not excavate under the 
nave, but lay your concrete floor 


the ground and avoid 
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Hanging gutters will save great deal mone 
moulded ones and are quite 
Graduated slates are expensive where graduated bot} 
thickness and exposure, but considerably cheaper 
varied exposure only. 
Roof trusses and ceilings are costly things, 
when they are reduced 
simplest terms. hard 
the average draftsman resi 


the temptation case all 


beams and cover all his joints 

have done long that the 

real thing its naked 


only does the material that 


moulds cost money, but the 
labor putting them together 


mitering the hundreds 
angles, and staining and fin- 
ishing all considerable. 


tive and section 


straightforward, effective, and 


cheap. There are iron 


CANON GREEN MEMORIAL 


LAP 


tie rods concealed behind the 
wood. The structural timbers 
show, and all useless mould- 
ings are omitted, and the whole 
roof given but one coat 
stain. 

Churches this country in- 
variably have too much 
area, and windows are costly 
compared with plain wall, 
can well afford reduce the 
area glass toa minimum. 
light will come through small 
opening and reflected all 
corners. Weare used large 


even the fill, possibly, estab windows our houses, but 
SY NAVE, ROOF ~ TRINITY CHVRCH 
lishing the nave floor one step have noticed that most windows 
above grade. The trenches have shades which are usually 
along the side walls which the kept the meeting rails and 
heating pipes run will prevent Fig. with one more sets cur- 


the floor from being cold. 

there are stone columns, cylindrical ones with turned 
caps are cheaper than octagonal moulded ones and 
quite effective. They can turned out the lathe 
and either sawed into drums built monoliths. 
course, less expensive method still build piers and 
arches brick, plastered unplastered, beveled square. 

Omit the chancel arch and build nave with- 


out the usual breaks, for breaks cost money. 


tains addition. The effect 
the church will much better and the same time the 
place will more comfortable the light kept sub- 
dued. The dim, religious much more easily 
obtained the small, inexpensive church than the 
large one, whose storied windows richly dight’’ cost 
money build, and, unless the architect has control 
the glass, they may not shed that religious glow which 
the poet sings. 


This the first series articles the and plan the Small Church, 


Mr. 


The second paper will appear subsequent issue.—The Editors. 
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Ecclesiastical Tiles. 


Samuel Palmer and the Author. 


Egyptians ascribe the introduction invention 
pottery the gods, and their story the creation 
narrates that the God Num formed man the 

wheel the black clay the Nile and afterward 
breathed into him the breath life. Twelve hundred 

ears before the Christian era elaborate ornament 

lazed tiles was used their temples,* and the Babylo- 
nians and Assyrians carried the work and improved the 
quality the materials. 

the Bible, clay working and brick and tile are inter- 
estingly mentioned: And they said one another, 
to, let make brick, and burn them throughly. 
they had brick for stone, and slime had they for mortar. 

Thou also, son man, take thee tile, and lay before 
thee, and portray upon the city, even illus- 
trates either that was the custom draw wet clay 
slabs those days, was the practice much later 
date, or, some assert, with brush and black ink, the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, and Chinese are said have done. 

the decorations the ancient temples tiles were 
times embedded the stucco cement patterns, 
fastened with metal pins wire, even means 
tenon projecting from the reverse side which was pierced 
for pin other fastening (as around the inner doorway 
pyramid Saquarah). conical form was also used, 
its circular face colored and the tapering end placed 
the mortar. same tile shape also found the 
earlier decorations Spain, besides wealth elaborate 
and intricate design tiles. Mexico the Spanish seed 
was sown and flowered most decorative treatments 
exteriors and interiors, particularly the tiles with 
designs hand painted tin enamels, the product 

Chinese, Persian, and Byzantine tile work replete with 
examples rare skill, but the buildings Italy, France, 
England, and Germany have been found the most inter- 
esting specimens tile work from the viewpoint modern 
ecclesiastical architecture. 

France noteworthy designs have been discovered 
the Cathedral St. Omer and Rheims and St. Denis 
incised slabs stone tiles into which the design was cut 
and subsequently filled with marbles and colored cement. 
Similar tiles were found St. Nicaise with lead inlays 
and Canterbury Cathedral before the shrine Thomas 
Becket and still others Siena. England, besides 
Canterbury, examples interest were found the ruins 
Whitland Abbey, Carmarthenshire, and Chertsey 
Abbey, and the list ecclesiastical buildings which the 
modern tile maker has sought designs embraces practically 


* The brick temple erected by Rameses III, B.c. 1228, is referred to asa 


notable example. 


Information great value contained two illustrated works this 
ject: ‘The Majolica of Mexico,’’ Edwin Atlee Barber, Art Handbook 
the Pennsylvania Museum and School Industrial Art, Philadelphia, 
and Spanish Colonial Architecture Sylvester Baxter. 


sut 


From paper Mr. William Burges, Architect, printed 
Builder (England), 1855, quote this connection: 


all the well known English monuments. The greater 
part these relics rescued from the vandals’ wreckage 
unearthed the dust and débris forgotten gardens 
were made depressing certain portions the design. 
This was times considered sufficient for the decorative 
purpose and the tile was covered with lead 

More often, however, before the yellowish transparent 
glaze was applied the depressions were either filled with 
clay (inlaid) with thin slip (as the usual under 
glaze decoration), either case clays were used 
different color from that area the tile which was not 
depressed. Green and blue occur some the tiles, but 
the colors chiefly employed were red brown, buff, white 
fair yellow (produced the yellowish lead glaze 
superimposed white buff burning clay), and brown 
black. 

From study the old ecclesiastical tiles evi 
dent that both the impulse the work and the designs 
the individual tiles may traced varied sources. 
However, fhe religion those days spread and inspired 
the education, culture and art-idea Rome, color given 
the theory that the incised stone slabs suggestions 
for the designs were obtained from the mosaics and 
marbles Italy. Again has been held the maker 
clay tiles found the incised stone slabs hint for cut- 
ting out depressing certain portions the tile and 
forming design this manner. From the same origin 
probably came the thought inlaying clays another 
color, either the plastic state the floor tiles 
Prior Crauden’s Chapel, Ely Cathedral, where the back- 
ground was cut out admit roses and quatrefoils, etc., 
being inserted. the individual clay tiles there evi- 
dence that the designs were obtained from many different 
models. Mosaics were probably used and also the stone 
slabs. But then, now, the possibilities the plastic 
material prompted the craftsman seek for many varied 
designs, and would seem have drawn upon the great 
fund his disposal paintings and stone and 
wood, well textiles. Ecclesiastical embroideries the 
orphrey-work chasubles and copes and other vestments 
lend themselves interesting interpretation, nor did this 
fact escape the craftsman the time. 

not surprising that the revival the artistic and 
architectural recent years this country, that the deco- 
rative possibilities tiles should have appealed the 
imaginations men. has been shown how the mu- 
seums and monuments the old world have been ran- 
sacked make reproductions intrinsic worth, the 
same manner the old tile makers reproduced designs. 


not little singular that even those few dalles which have 
reached our time—the sole wrecks this once magnificent pavement 
can almost trace the same thing that Didron fancies has dis- 
covered the sculpture Chartres Cathedral, viz. the Speculum 
Vincent Beauvais, written stone. Vincent Beauvais divides his 
Speculum into four parts;—the Miroir Doctrinal, which teaches the 
seven liberal arts; the Miroir Historique, the history the world; the 
Miroir Naturel, the study and the Miroir Moral, the different 
duties fulfil and vices avoid.’’ 
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To-day the craftsman also working the spirit the 
who seeks the old monuments for inspiration and 


designs not slavish reproduction, but the spirit the 


eat builders the past, monument which future 


look for their inspiration. 
Then, now, tiles were usually employed the floors, 
‘xamples exist which, from their design and general 


were probably set the altar the screen 


but the 
and the the 
The 


pictures the tiles follow the general trend 


1 


From the color can learn but little 


desiens the individual til 


schemes arrangement are fertile suggestion. 


siastical ornament, portraying saints honored and sin- 


ers damned torment and suffering, and apparently the 
those who had helped the building fund 
given credit well, the virtues and vices were con- 


patrons an 
were 
trasted, and the seasons and heraldic 


grotesque animal forms alone interwoven 


with foliage conventional arrangement. Silly many 


them appear our tired one cannot study them 


old tiles 
were ing which they embla- 
Crude, and what might expressed the Gothic 


these designs seem us, 


11 
collectively 


without convinced that these 


integral part the 


ne 
OTN 


yet when assem- 
bled the areas for which they were especially made 


there can doubt the 


the 


to-day. 


result was complementary 
architecture 


the 


way that little our own tile work 
half-light through 


Cathedral's leaded windows it is probable that simply a 


which filtered 


pattern inoffensive character was visible, but 


child the man times approached nearer, 
what wonder book lay open here! The parables and 
incidents the Bible, patron saint the hallowed 
church, and the escutcheons the great men the place 


race. What aninspiration the mind these simpler 
depicted life: 


the past, renowned deeds heroes and their 


was famous encounters 


triumphs —all portrayed ina manner appeal the people 
this particular parish diocese. 
But might objected, what bearing has all this upon 


What 


1 


people are not this simple type, heraldry obsolete, and 
the 


modern work have offer to-day? Our 


great men and popular national diocesan heroes 
not lend themselves their modern triumphs por- 


traiture tile. This half truth, and although there 
intention advancing arguments for the extreme 


the obtrusive, yet while employing restrained general 


scheme there opportunity introducing detail that 
will apropos. have college heralds, but ec- 
clesiastical heraldry still obtains and has its place to-day. 
There usually saint whose symbol may introduced 
with 


saints, 


propriety, 


well the lives and legends the 
and what rich fund graphic truth the parables 
and incidents the Testaments display they not 
The flowers which hold 


have held religious significance are fertile decorative 


their appeal the modern! 


notifs. local interest may suggested many ways, 
and the progress the church the parish indicated. 
holds 


for decorative 


The Christian religion for undiminished 


To-day the wide 
textures and finishes and the extensive palette 


opportunity 


interest. 


ve 
colors offered tiles surpasses scope and architectural 


possibilities any medium which the old builders knew. 
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Tiles may made blend with the soft textur 


es 


hangings harmony with the general color schen 


yet display richness and jewel-like 
high altar and the holy holies. 


THE CHURCH 


There is, perhaps, part the edifice which, 
the period 


ure 


the decadence of church architect 
little attention was given the floor. 

The areas which man has trodden under foot have 
ways held humble place, and the history 
or of cities these areas were the last to receive considet 
tion. Man attention 
weather his walls 


Pave his re of 


against 
against the enemy but the 
front the house and the floor within the house 
ceived, primitive times, little intelligent treatment 


When dwelling was rude, the places under foot 


neglected, are told, and these were then now the last 
Only when the race arrived 


some degree sanitary sense were the floors the dwell- 


given consideration. 


ings and the city streets front the dwellings kept 
any decent condition, and consequently these areas were 
the last receive any adequate consideration from 
orative standpoint.* 

To-day frequently see churches built which the 
architects devote all their time and all the funds the walls 
and roofs, the stained glass, the carving altars and acces 
sories, and the pews and the plumbing 


I 


while the floors 
are allowed wait until additional funds may raised. 

So, our own time, the areas trodden under foot still 
hold for humble place. have banished the 
poultry and pigs from the hallway the dwelling, and 
our city streets are longer open sewers; but civiliza- 
tion has not yet arrived the degree culture where 
these areas are given anything like adequate attention, 
the private house, the public building, the museum, art 
gallery, church,— and the streets the cities remain 
menace the health the 

Show your floors and will tell you what you are, 
might run who have occupied gal- 
lery seats the theatres opera houses have seen the 
gondolas the Venetian scene and other times the 
gladiators and chariots Rome the same boards 
the 


stage. The trees and foliage, the moon and stars, 


and Juliet’s balcony are all executed with ambitious paint 
and but the floor the stage, until recently, was 
the same this Roman arena the Grand 
Canal. 
was not the case the ecclesiastical edifices the 
proud days when the church was the patron art and 


Although unpleasant, this sprinkling the hall [with soot which fell 
from the was not served antiseptic render 


harmless the foulness of the floor, which was covered with straw or rushes 


these the dogs lay and gnawed the bones flung them. this, 


uartered the chickens and the four-legged youth the 


cold nights, were q g 


barnyard, as there were no outbuildings to shelter them. And when the 
straw rushes grew too foul for endurance, they brought fresh supply and 
spread this over the Page 33, The History the Dwelling House 
and its Future,’’ by Robert Ellis Thompson, LL.D. 


tIn the United States our inadequate attempts street cleaning are 
} 


cause reproac 


and country progressive ours many 


ways it is puzzling to contemplate how slow our Civic 


far our municipalities lag behind the old cities of 
Europe in this public duty. 


consciences 
have been and how 
Any one interested this subject will finda 
remarkably readable book Modern Methods Street 


George Soper, Ph.D. 


i 
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and incised stone slabs, aking. 12, 13, 14, and 15. incised stone 

Abbey, Surrey, date Century, showing archbishop, 


GROUP ANCIENT ECCLESIASTICAL TILES 
FROM DRAWINGS DULLES ALLEN AND PALMER 


AY 
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land From Italian mosaic pavements. 2and Paving 
tiles the Middle Ages. Design from manuscript the 
Century. and Tiles illustrating the legend Date Century. 
St. Martin, being three series twelve tiles, after 
tapestry the Louvre. Date XIV Century. and 13. Goats 
ringing bells, after English ecclesiastical designs. and 12. 
Designs for pierced tile panels, after tvory open work carving ish Museum, date 1200 


Century. 


book Kildare. 


GROUP ECCLESIASTICAL TILE DESIGNS 
FROM DRAWINGS DULLES ALLEN AND SAMUEL PALMER 


11. Arrangement for ecclesiastical mosaic panel. 
saint, after illustration the Bible Cardinal Mazarin, 
the Nuremburg Bible now the possession the 
the South, illustrating building Babylon. 
the illuminated manuscript Giraldus Cambrensis the Brit- 
A.D., showing scribe writing the 
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aroused the architect and his craftsmen inspiration 
worthy their theme. all those periods the past 
which turn study their culture and civilization, 
find the flower the architecture evinces nice feeling 
for the floors and pavements. Many fragments these 
have come down state preservation that makes 
possible picture the original arrangements. 

will noted the designs were made for the building 
where they were used, for the greater part, and 
to-day, matter what the sect religious persuasion 
the flock may be, would seem inexcusable and sac- 
rilegious employ the house worship and even be- 
fore the altar materials the same unstudied manner, 
whether burned clay other flooring, that common 
the café and public house. Tiles being sanitary are 
eminently suited the Rathskeller, and for the same 
reason are demand for the church floor; carpets 
gather germs from many feet and hold them nest, 
until brushed, when the germs settle upon the pews and 
prayer books. Tiles, also, from historical and religious 
standpoint, are associated with the flooring churches, 
and most fitting that they used; but 
intelligence should employed the design the indi- 
vidual tiles, well the design the comprehensive 
scheme the arrangement the floor, that the material 
may contribute to, and not detract from, the significance 
and sanctity the ecclesiastical edifice. 

There times tendency upon the part the archi- 
tect and the building committee concentrate upon those 
things which are exposed the gaze the congregation. 
Like Parisian jewelry shop, the glistening display often 
toward the public. Pass beyond and the glamour fades. 
There is, course, valid reason why funds should 
unnecessarily expended upon the sacristy, and there 
reason why the choir boys girls should not robe 
obscure chamber not always the standard the 
locker-room well run the essential 
requirements are there, and why waste funds time 
studying the details ornament tiling the floors 
keeping with the rest the church imparting these 
rooms the effect being integer the scheme, real 
part the religious building? The answer, is, and with 
due reverence say it, that the ambulatory resembles 
rear entry boarding house, and the sacristy one the 
unhallowed chambers the same house, and one passes 
from these into the glory carving and coloring the 
chancel, one cannot refrain from feeling that the church, 
like the theater, too conscious the audience; that the 
things which are seen are paramount, but the things 
which are are not necessarily eternal, but rather 
negligible. 

color study the church floor rule simple 
the narthex, entrance, vestibule. the aisles not 
uncommon for the architect his craftsman design the 
central portion some restrained pattern, the 
ornament, color, and decorative elements the border 
which intervals may cross the aisle break its monot- 
ony. When the entire area the chancel tiled and 
chairs instead pews are used, possible introduce 
color and design-interest diaper pattern 
dental spots through the field. 

the steps the choir, that area which synony- 
mous other churches, the risers and treads platform 


offer opportunity enhance the more restrained treat- 
ment the nave and form connecting link, were, 
between that and the more colorful rendering the area 
beyond. would seem color might introduced 
with more warmth and feeling, and the design and musive 
arrangement treated manner indicating the approach 
the focal point all Christian churches. Again the 
steps leading the sanctuary there opportunity for 
design the floor areas which lacking most build- 
ings. the ornament the church held com- 
plementary the worship therein, here where the heads 
the worshipers are inclined and eyes frequently cast 
down would seem becoming space which delineate 
thoughtful, solemn purpose some epitome the pro 
fessed faith, some essence the inspiration the religion 

the area before and surrounding the altar would 
appear appropriate eliminate the dull and lack-lustre 
earth colors and enrich the pavement with those hues and 
tints which hint the higher aspirations life, even the 
exalted blue dome heaven itself. Tiles are made 
such extensive palette that the architect who desires 
may the alliance the craftsman find assistance 
blending the tones the enriched pavement with the 
mural decorations the sanctuary which the pave- 
ments the vestibules, aisles, and choir will form 
colorful prelude. 

Have you not attended church, done the period 
which Pastor Wagner might have included his Plush 
Age’’? have you not observed the legend embla- 
zoned high, pseudo-Gothic letters, Worship the 
Lord the beauty matter how much 
you may have been sympathy with this thought, and 
all the noble work the church and what stands for 
our civilization, did you not find food for thought tinged 
with irony 

How long will people who recognize the handiwork 
the Almighty the mist-hung mountains twilight, 
the sapphire the sea dawn, continue erect Him 
and His glory buildings which many instances are little 
more than barns, and the rafters which man’s handi- 
work displayed jig-saw 

Religion all its spiritual manifestations the aspi- 
rations mankind higher ideals its very essence 
articulate beauty yet the houses religious worship too 
frequently exhibit curious incompatibility with sense and 
sentiment. 

Can any man contemplate thoughtful mood the art 
and architecture the old and well loved shrines without 
feeling regret for to-day? any one conscien- 
tiously studied the ancient ecclesiastical ornament and 
decoration without being impressed with the failure the 
churches our time fulfil their traditional obligations 
art? 

While the saloons, cafés, hotels, department stores, 
recreation parks, theaters, opera and moving picture 
houses have been alive color and form which have 
emotional appeal the people, the churches, all too often, 
have not availed themselves the modern knowledge 
the psychology color and sympathetic understanding 
the art; but have held lightly their rich and 
lawful inheritance, and have remained content within 


shells inadequate conservatism. 
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The Small Brick 


HAS BEEN DEVELOPED ENGLAND. 


RANDAL PHILLIPS. 


HOUGH could hardly said any other build- 

ing, new church essentials very much like 

old one, churches having certain characteristics 
and arrangement which survive spite great 
differences style. But one respect, least, there 
has been distinct production modern times, —the 
cheap church. This the direct outcome conditions, 
the majority instances, for the architect to-day 
has resolved the problem into one cost. There are, 
course, numerous examples churches built and fur- 
nished with ample funds available from the commencement, 
some wealthy member the community having desired 
provide building the 
glory God, for his own 
perhaps 
impersonal expression 
esteem for the church 
factor human life. 
such cases the architect has 
been the enviable posi- 
tion being asked formu- 
late complete scheme and 
carry out thoroughly, 
fabric,and 
direct its embellishment. 
But more often re- 
for very little, pro- 
vide, short, cheap 
though that 
must inevitably difficult 
task solve satisfactorily, 
can done, the late 
Mr. Bentley, among others, 
has shown. Still, there 
gainsaying the evidence 
that confronts us, the 
form churches 
which are painfully cheap, 
built with the utmost 
economy, and, such, 
ing all the disagreeable elements the poor-law building 
and the barracks. Or, again, the architect may called 
upon provide scheme which can only carried 
out piecemeal, there being insufficient funds enable 
the whole proceeded with. Thus uncom- 
mon sight see church without its tower, with its 
western end temporarily boarded in, its doorways waiting 
for the mosaic the carving they are intended receive 
there are great corbels the nave that will one day 
fashioned with the the windows, now filled with 
plain glass, are ultimately translucent color, and 
the plain boarded roof will some time the future 
overspread with rich decoration. But architect 
later generation that shall see these things, unless, 
indeed, newer order things prevails the meantime. 


All Souls’ Church, South Hampstead 


Nicholson & Corlette, Architects any 
got 


people didn’t like it, —they said they were fond it, 


One cannot exclude even that possibility, when one 
remembers the changes taste that have occurred during 
the past half century. the days the Gothic revival, 
for example, any suggestion that Georgian architecture 
could have enshrined features church building which 
were worthy emulation would have been scorned. 
day, however, when the Gothic fervor has spent itself, 
adopt different attitude, and, among other examples, 
recall with little pleasure the delightful little brick 
chapels the eighteenth century, quiet, dignified, and 
appropriate, even though wilderness boxed-in pews 
was the predominating characteristic their interiors. 
Mr. Benson cites 
striking instance the 
change taste that may 
occur. concerned one 
the finest the Cotswold 
churches. 
says Mr. Benson, was 
excellent man, abounding 
energy and ecclesiastical 
bonhomie, and took 
round his church with irre- 
pressible pride. the 
tower were piled the 
pieces grand, late 
dos broken pediment, 
columns, great oak panels, 
gilded urns, the ineffable 
suppose could have been 
put for less than thou- 
sand pounds. asked what 
was. old reredos,’ 
said cheerfully, hide- 
ous thing! The moment 
set foot the church, when 
myself, have 
course the 


but used little diplomacy and went work gradually, 
and now have got something little more accord- 
ance with Christian feeling and church tradition and 
just waiting sell all dealer.’’’ What the 
vicar had got that was much more accordance with 
Christian feeling and church tradition thus described 
Mr. Benson: looked the east end. There was 
poor, flat, alabaster reredos, with three compartments 
crowded with tasteless figures, and little blobs bright 
colored crystals inserted, looking like jellies garden- 
party. connection such object with art was 
easy enough define, because had none. The con- 
nection with Christianity was still more obscure. 
was just specimen the hybrid taste vapid 
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esigners sentimental, pieti 
tic. Instead arousing emo- 
tion and interest, left one 
drearily wondering out what 
tame and smug could 
have originated was mere 
combination forms imper 
fectly recollected, and ma- 
terials wholly 

Returning the modern 
problem, that providing 
suitable church with limited ex- 
penditure, some observations 
Sir Charles Nicholson, himself 
very capable designer, may 
given. the first place, 
points out, the cost 
church does not vary with its 
cubic contents the same way 
does that building which 
moderate sized rooms. Thus, 
church the usual form, 
with low aisles and 
clerestory, is com- 
pared with one 
exactly the same height, 
breadth, and length, 
which the aisles are the 
full height the build 
ing, will found that 
the first plan has less 
capacity than the 
second, but that will 
work out the more costly 
building. the other 
hand, there are circum 
stances which nave 
with tall clerestory and 
very low 
nomical design. 
would first sight seem 
likely that type 
without 
aisles would give 
the best results for 
stipulated ex- 
penditure; but 
this not the 
case, except when 
the accommoda- 
tion required 
small, because 
such church 
requires 
much loftier than 
one which sub- 
divided, order 
effect dig rnity, 
which depends 
principally upon 
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Church St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Hampstead Garden Suburb 


Detail, the Church, Hampstead 


E. L. Lutyens, Architect 


Interior, Church St. Jude-on-the-Hill, Garden Suburb 


E. L. Lutyens, Architect 


Lutyens, Architect 


the relation height brea 
The apparent breadth 
terior reduced the 
its being subdivided, thus 
secured with only moder: 
dimensions. For church 
commodating any less than 
nomical plan that nay 

with broad aisle one sid 

only. This gives 

cubic space with 
amount structure, the light- 
ing direct and simple, and the 
number windows and pillars 
and other architectural features 
less than many other type 

plan. the other hand, 


usually large scale, say, 
hold 1,200 1,500 persons, 
would probably judicious 
consider the advan- 
tages four five 
aisled plan. One mat- 
ter, however, which 
should, think, al- 
ways taken into very 
serious consideration, 
the arrangement whereby 
the bulk the congre- 
gation gain view the 
altar and pulpit. 
This applies with equal 
force whether church 
regarded building 


where one may offer wor- 
wherein one may receive 
instruction and take part 
congregational devo- 
Detail, Church St. Jude-on-the-Hill tions. the 


E. L. Lutyens, Architect 


former 
case, the altar 
the focus every- 
thing, and should 
visible 
every worshiper 
while the latter 
case the preacher 
the center 
interest, and the 
pulpit should 
therefore visi- 
ble from all parts 
The great Roman 
Catholic Cathe- 
dral Westmin- 
ster fulfils both 
these conditions, 
consisting 
does huge 
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with processional aisles 
ther side, and, similarly, though 
ce, the beautiful church Holy 
rinity, Sloane street, equally 

the case Nonconformist 
hurches, the most suitable type 
would seem one embrac- 
ing wide nave with narrow aisles 
and shallow chancel, with the 
organ gallery the west end. 
Considering the number chapels 
that are spread throughout the 
length and breadth the land, 
surprising that more satisfactory 
type plan than that usually 
adopted has not been evolved. 
opinion, considering the widen- 
ing the religious horizon, there 
question that the common 
arrangement, whereby 
congregation faces 
row 
with pulpit set front 
them, will aban- 
doned the future, and 
type plan adopted 
similar that indicated 
above. 


The accompanying il- 
lustrations serve in- 


Plan, St. Margaret’s Church 


All Saints’ Church, Tooting 
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Interior, St. 
Temple Moore, Architect 


Temple Moore, Architect 


Temple Moore, Architect 


dicate some the pos- 
sibilities the modern 
church. They show 
work Mr. Scott, 
Mr. Temple Moore, 
Messrs. Nicholson and 
Corlette, Mr. Lutyens, 
and other well known 
architects. Detailed 
particulars them are 
not here called for, but 
few notes may per- 
haps acceptable. The 
two churches Hamp- 
stead, Mr. Lutyens, 
are notable examples 
modern brickwork, more 
successful within, how- 
ever, than without. 
They stand the high- 
est part the Hamp- 
stead Garden Suburb, either side 
what will ultimately civic 
square. 

The Church St. John the Evange- 
list, Upper Edmonton, Mr. Quen- 
nell, mean district London, 
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Plan, All Saints’ Church, Tooting 
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Church St. John the Evangelist, Upper Edmonton, London 


C. H. B. Quennell, Architect 


successfully treated; the entire 
building was erected for $35,000, which 
practically $44.50 per head. The walls 
inside and out are faced with yellow stocks, 
with bands Luton gray bricks, the roof 
being tiled. 

Among the examples Mr. Temple 
work, the fine interior St. Mar- 
Leeds, very ample and deserv- 
edly worthy note. All Saints’, Tooting, 
another fine church, comprising nave 
and choir seven bays, Lady Chapel 
beyond, the total length being one hundred 
and thirty feet. 

Epsom Parish Church noteworthy for 
its bold massing, and All Souls’, Hamp- 
stead, the same architects (Messrs. 
Nicholson and Corlette), interesting 
piece new work added older fabric. 

The examples Mr. Gilbert Scott illus- 


Interior and Exterior St. Roman Catholic Church, Sheringham 
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Interior, Church St. John the Evangelist 
Upper Edmonton, London 


G. Gilbert Scott, Architect 
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trate the rich charact 


ornament, set against 
brick walling, which 
made effectual. 
amples inexpen 
small churches are 
lutely convincing, log 
and consistent 
manner. There 
enough historical assoc 
tion give continuity, 
religious feeling 
reproach, the 
style brick beyon 
criticism, and the design 
viewed pure 
ture are high order. 
The fault our church 
building lies with the men 
tal standards and processes 
individuals, 
these have been improved 
the educational influ- 
ence the architect work- 
ing with serious purpose 
better conditions, the 
character our church 
buildings will not mate- 
rially changed. can 
overcome false and allur- 
ing principles, which the 
architects these churches 
have done, there rea- 
son why the architecture 
the small and inexpen- 
sive church 
stand fairly level with 
that produced earlier 
days. 
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Some Old and Unfamiliar Spanish Buildings. 


PART FROM THE SIGUENZA CATHEDRAL AND PULPIT THE PALMA 
CATHEDRAL, PALMA MALLORCA. 


ARTHUR BYNE. 


Illustrated from Photographs Specially Taken the Author. 


Sigiienza Cathedral dates from the XI. the 

XIII. centuries, its cloister from which our Plat- 

eresque doorway was chosen was not finished 
till 1507, and its sacristy even later. Both these Renais- 
sance features, would natural town thor- 
oughly medieval Sigiienza, naively echo the older 
Thus the cloister doorway where the carving 
has all the character the platero’s art, 
the form the arch Gothic, the pilasters are divided 
midway most un-Renaissance manner, and the horizon- 
tal member one floriated band instead the conven- 
tional succession mouldings. The whole 
nevertheless very charming and has great decorative pos- 
sibilities, particularly architectural terra cotta. This 
but one many Plateresque features the cloister. 
What true the stone work true Sigiienza’s iron 
work, there being succession splendid semi-Gothic 
iron rejas along the cloister. 

The deep arches the sacristy are even more classic 
than Renaissance really Roman their composition. 
While giving the general appearance semicircular 
arches, their center really some distance below the 
spring course, resulting pleasant ungracefulness, 
one may permitted the paradox. for the orna- 
piece Spanish versatility. consists three 
hundred heads portraits separated rosettes. Such 
profusion, clearly reaction from the 
tion against the human semblance art, would indicate 
that the architect was disciple Diego 
Sevilla, who inaugurated system which laid great em- 
phasis statuary, not only friezes and the shafts 
pilasters, but the soffits arches, spandrels, and 
domes. The light which filters through the one Roman- 
esque cart-wheel window (the second being blocked up) 
very impressive this carving, and there doubt its 
meagerness was the mind, for none his work 

The length the sacristy seventy-two feet divided into 
four equal bays; the width the room between columns 
twenty-two feet, and the arched recesses, three and one- 
half feet depth. These dimensions are sufficiently 
moderate scale applicable to-day, and scheme which 
practical for execution architectural terra cotta. 

Sigiienza Cathedral treasure-house rich furnish- 
ings, the structure itself unusually fine piece 
so, though the old town holds but little 


else than its cathedral, well worth visit. 
lies halfway between Madrid and Zaragoza, and un- 
speakably primitive. 

Pulpit Palma architect visiting Spain 
should omit trip Palma capital the 
Balearic Islands. This city having always been inhabited 
wealthy aristocracy contains large number archi- 
tectural monuments where certain very Spanish features 
may observed. Palace patios, for instance, while 
common all Spain, are here larger and treated 
much more important way, for the clemency the 
climate permits their constant use; cornices, carved 
wood and resting stone bed moulds, have reached more 
daring projection than elsewhere, and the open loggia 
the top the building more generally seen. short, 
there whole collection architectural details well 
worth studying. 

Palma possesses, besides her palaces, remarkable 
Gothic cathedral. belongs the wide-naved Catalan 
class, having span sixty-four feet the clear one 
the largest any medieval building. Among its many 
beautiful furnishings some belong the Renaissance 
period, and from these have chosen pulpit for illus- 
tration. one two situated front the choir and 
connected balustraded screen. Who made un- 
known, but safe say that the artist had visited Italy 
may indeed have been journeying Italian, for the work 
reminiscent several the early Italian pulpits. Its 
base, resting lions, goes back the Romanesque period 
when this feature was much favored, but the rest all 
Renaissance. The shaft composed seven little niches, 
separated ornamented colonnettes, the most interest- 
ing part, and above where the composition bellies out, 
the most characteristically Spanish portion. Its corbeled 
figure often seen Spain, but one wishes were better 
composed and executed this had 
more the refinement noticeable above it. 
Fortunately, the dim light the cathedral, this con- 
necting stage between the more admirable parts deep 
shadow and does not mar the satisfactory effect the 
whole. The projecting supported the corbels 
are pleasant themselves and frame interesting 
way the well sculptured reliefs between them. 

Marble pulpits are not common Spain, wrought iron, 
bronze, and carved wood being more often met with. This 
example fourteen feet high, nearly thirteen feet across 
the top, and six feet through the shaft. 
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Church Bells, Chime, and Peal Bells. 


CLINTON MENEELY. 


RCHITECTS who have traveled abroad and who 
have enjoyed the intonation the wonderful chimes 
which many the cathedrals and even smaller 

churches possess, must realize that their fine, 
musical effect was not obtained mere chance even 
altogether the style quality the bells. all 
probability great many calculations which seemed sec- 
ond nature the craftsman the early days were instru- 
mental producing the effects which admire. Many 
conditions which detract from increase the beauty 
the bells are within the province the architect to-day, 
and knowledge the various classes bells and the 
tones that desired for them produce will enable 
him construct his towers and belfries such manner 
utilize the utmost the possibilities the bells. 

There limit the number bells that constitute 
chime peal, but this country chime generally 
said consist eight bells, attuned the eight tones 
the octave, and almost every case bell attuned the 
flat seventh tone the scale added, thus rendering the 
chime capable producing music two keys. peal 
usually consists three bells, attuned the first, third, 
and fifth tones the musical scale. 

The part the church tower which used for 
bells should carefully designed for this express purpose. 
other words, bell chamber should have special refer- 
ence bells, architectural proportions ornamentations 
being entirely subservient this part the tower plans. 

This bell room should, every case, nearly open 
possible, and this implies that, windows are 
used, they should wide and high space permits, 
and should free louvers, far the bell service 
concerned. louvers are used, they should placed 
angle degrees, and set that the 
one louver lower than the the louver just 
above. Perpendicular pendants should not placed 
the outside edge these louvers, for such pendants greatly 
disturb bell sound. 

view the complications which are apparent 
many bell chambers, every founder will say that, inde- 
pendent architectural beauty, the bell chamber should 
consist solely ceiling and four corner posts. Sucha 
simple arrangement would surely solve the question 
bell sound outlet. 

The next consideration that the floor the bell 
chamber should Aigher than the roof the church and 
nearly level with the base the windows, 
avoid the dead space pocket below the windows, since 
such pocket, every case, greatly mars the smoothness 
the bell tone. For like consideration, the windows 
the bell room, between the top the windows and the 
ceiling, also free dead space. Inasmuch the floor 
and ceiling the bell chamber have bearing the 
outside appearance the tower, these suggestions 
their proper location and consequent help the bell 
tone are strongly urged. 


The tower every church should have trap doors 
ample size, all the way from the base the bell room 
floor, since the cutting away floors ceilings the 
tearing out windows mullions secure bell passage 
seriously destructive. 

The ceiling the bell chamber, and which often 
entirely neglected, nearly essential for sound effect 
the bell clapper itself, since this overhead planking, 
properly placed, not only prevents the bell tone from 
passing into the tower lost part, and badly 
muffled best, but when properly set and backed 
not waver, this ceiling becomes most desirable 
sounding board reflecting the bell tones downward. 
This part has well considered, since the vibrations 
bell have upward tendency and ought re- 
flected towards the ground, which natural conductor 
sound. Spruce, which resonant wood, the best 
wood for use bell chamber. 

church raised ground and the bell will have 
good common statement many archi- 
tects, but the discouraging reply has that bell 
which church situated valley has every advan- 
tage over bell which located higher ground, 
explained the preceding paragraph. 

The tone carrying capacity bells different 
weight receives much consideration from those who are 
investigating bells, interesting know that the 
tone one bell heard about far that another 
without regard the difference the sizes the bells. 
For instance, chime which there bell 
1,000 pounds weight and another 3,000 pounds 
weight, the small bell will heard nearly, not quite, 
far the larger one. Since all bells, speak, 
can heard about the same distance, the question comes 
why bell, much greater expense than 
smaller one, ever secured. The answer because 
the pitch keynote the respective bells, the larger 
one having what termed more dignity tone than the 
smaller one. There are very few church societies, how- 
ever limited their funds may be, that want summons 
service all suggestive all aboard,’’ and has 
been avoid the shrill tones the very small bells, 
both peals and chimes, that they have been greatly ignored. 

The music, too, which should played peals and 
chimes, has appropriate and not all trifling 
character, and the selection the music should 
charge those who will discriminate between such tune 
Church’s One Foundation’’ and rag-time 
ballad the street. With this care selection and dis- 
crimination, properly attuned and equipped set bells 
carries most agreeable sound, not only throughout the 
general community, but into the homes those who, 
through illness disability, are unable attend church 
service. Then, too, peals and chimes are great de- 
mand holiday patriotic occasions, and many chimes, 
this country and elsewhere, are regularly scheduled for 
popular concerts. 
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This short essay music, 
some value architects, since one the first questions 
the weight, tone, and number bells appropriate for the 
proposed tower, and architect cannot too well in- 
formed this part, since both peals and chimes, many 
these being memorial form, have become exceedingly 
popular and the possible installation such bells has 
be considered. 

The majority bells which are furnished for church 
use have appropriate cast engraved inscriptions upon 
them, and architects are frequently consulted the mat- 
ter their selection. 

The architect perhaps most concerned the amount 
space which various types bells occupy, and may 
accepted that peal, which usually consists 
square, and that chime, usually consisting nine, ten, 
square. ringing room, termed, has 


sidered for some story below the bells, and 


such 
room, course, should have ample light and ventila- 
tion. Contrary what generally thought, there 
very little sway jar the part tower bells which 
have been properly erected, whether these 
many. 


few 


Always beautiful form, bells are ornament any 
tower, and was really for the installation bells that 
towers were originally designed. interesting note 
that, realizing the necessity and convenience bells, one 


the canons large church organization especially 


INTERIOR BURGOS CATHE- 
DRAL, SPAIN 


FROM WATER COLOR DRAWING 
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term it, may 


directs that churches must secure bells and bel] 
The practical requirements bell installation are 
and simple and easily expressed, but romant 
perhaps sentimental way volumes could written 
the bell. can with truth said bells that ever 
their introduction they have been highly regarded 
nations, the Turks, alone, excepted. 
although the enemies church music and alm 
everything which had been associated with establis] 
religious forms, did not wage direct war against 
Certainly there nothing simple human contrivan 
for which the community, whatever locality, has 
stronger regard, with which associations are more 
deeply mingled, and there feeling connected with 
bells which has caused them considered the peo- 
ple nearly every nation not inappropriate memorials 
departed relatives and friends. 

Says distinguished English writer: From youth 
age the sound the bell sent forth through crowded 
floats, with sweetest melody, above the quiet 
fields. gives tongue time, which would otherwise 
pass over our heads quietly clouds, and lends warn- 
ing its perpetual flight. the voice rejoicing 
festivals, christenings, and marriages, and mourning 
the departure the soul. From every churchyard 
summons the faithful distant valleys the house 
God; and when life ended they sleep within the bell’s 
deep sound. Its tone, therefore, comes fraught 
with memorial associations, and know what throng 
mental images the past can 


aroused the music 
of bells.’ 
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OVE and devotion, enthusiasm and faith, lie behind 
all men who successfully the thin 


eccle- 
siastical architecture. 


These constitute the main- 
spring their activity, and without these things nothing 
whatever can done. 

The question rightly expressing the church through 
architectural forms has developed many briefs. The 
modern Goth the defender Christian civilization 
considers folly think any 
form classical architecture fitting material expres- 


against paganism. 


sion thereof because Christianity had definitely rejected 
them after fair trial, and because Renaissance architec- 
ture was the style developed voice that element the 
Renaissance which was triumphant over all that was sane, 
sound, and Christian. 

The devotee the Gothic style believes that 


the reformed church, Catholic Protestant, tries 
cloak her glory 


vesture heathendom. That there 
one Christian style, and only one, sure; did not 
die the sixteenth century, but lives to-day 


every changing 


grows 
accepting new expedients, fitting itself delicately 

Naturally, will become different what now 
called Gothic that the fifteenth century was that 
the thirteenth, but must begin where left off work- 
ing first from precedent. 

the hope many that some day just one school 
architecture will range itself boldly the side Chris- 
tian art against pagan art. The teachings which lie 
beneath Greek and Roman and early Renaissance should 
form the basis for the proper development Christian 
architecture. The laws which 


are laid down should 
learned first. 


One would then understand that the forms 
pagan architecture possess exclusive sanctity what- 
ever and are much less beautiful and highly developed 
than those the Christian style. They will teach that 
architecture, with all other forms art, language and 
that spite appearances this really Christian 
civilization under which live, and therefore must 
voice itself through Christian tongue. 


really impossible report this time without 
expert examination, which not present possible, 
what damage has been done the Cathedral Rheims. 
The photographs which have come our notice show that 
the great mass the Cathedral intact, not even the 
whole roof having been destroyed. The structure must 
have been badly shaken and made insecure, but have 
yet learn the damage done mouldings, tracery, glass, 
and sculpture. have every hope that will possi- 
ble restore most the original beauty and glory 
this wonderful edifice. 
There are those who think that the destruction has 
would better leave the great building 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ruin for all time commemorate what hoped 
the last expiring effort 


barbarism West 
Europe. 


HERE has been good deal comment 

criticism the general layout the different 

ments the new building for the Second Church 
Boston, Plates 145-147 this issue. 


The problem was 
very 


unusual one and quite different from the 
arrangement Georgian Church. 


The two determin 
ing elements the problem were the shape the lot and 


the style chosen the Building Committee. The lot 


roughly triangular with concave curve the hypote 


nuse side, leaving thus good deal less land availab] 


than the triangle were complete. the Beacon street 


side the lot there was restriction which necessitated 
keeping the main building back the line the existing 
houses. 

There are three obvious place the 
church the 45-degree with the facade facing Audu 
bon Circle second, place the church proper perpendicu 
lar Beacon street, and third, parallel Beacon street. 
The architects felt regard the first scheme that 
would extremely difficult obtain the right feeling 


the whole group. The church, has been said, was 


Georgian, and express, far possible, the Colo- 


nial tradition the old society for which was being 
built. 


The precedents were, course, two sorts, first 
the Colonial meeting house, and second, the churches 
England, which Sir Christophe 


Wren’s are the chief 
examples. 


The Colonial meeting house was usually built 
absolutely unrestricted site, with plenty room 
all directions, and consisted simply church and tower. 
Wren’s churches were built irregular city lots, 
hemmed all sides other buildings and without 
any exterior effect except for the towers. Neither these 
conditions prevailed Audubon Circle, the problem 


had treated its own merits. Having abandoned 


the 45-degree placing the church proper, there remained 
the other two possibilities. the church proper were 
perpendicular Beacon street, one wall would the 
party wall against the next houses and would, therefore, 
dark except for the clerestory. For this reason, the 
other plan was chosen placing the church proper par- 
allel Beacon street the farther edge the lot, thus 
enabling the nave lighted from two sides. 

The most important aspect the church from Audu- 
bon Circle and, therefore, the composition was considered 
largely from this point. the tower had been placed 
the traditional position the end the church proper, 
the composition would unbalanced and one-sided, there- 
fore the tower was placed the center, filling out the re- 
entrant angle between the church and Parish House, thus 
taking its place the dominant factor the composition. 
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